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Introduction 




It was a hapoy coincidence that the Unitedr Nations placed two 
international years of concern, one for population and one for 
women^ on successive pj^^ of its. annual calendar? The 
. peopl^wh^ pay attention to events like 1974's Wofld Popula- 
tion Year and 1975's International Women's Year— people inside gov- - 
ernments, international bureaucracies, j^riyate fotTndatipns, research 
institutes, and the communications industry— founcj themselves 
thinking about the two subjects almost simultaneously. The juxta- 
position of the U.N. years may have been responsible for ihe spurt of 
interest in the connection between women's roles and population 
growth. Whatever the reason, sometime during the mid-seventies 
population planners discovered women, and' vice versa. 

Any effort'to understand thetink between women'^oles and popula- 
tion growth must begin by looking aUthe condftions that motivate 
women either to expand or to limif th« size of their families. The pres- ^ 
ent attempt starts with the assumption that -women who have a lot of 
children usijhilly are responding in a rational manner to^a set of real 
/ncentives, positive or negative. The balance of rewards and costs as- / 
sociated with, childbearing may appear more favorable than that con- 
nected with any alternative use of a w.omah's tiiwe and energy. There 
may ey^en be penalties for low fertility, ranging from disapproval to 
divorce dr abandonment. A policy aimed at bringing ^j^wn the birth 
^ate has a muCh greater chance of success if its designers take into 
account the reasons behind a' woman's personal decision about family 
«ze. > , , ' 

The failure of many family planning programs over the last decade 
or bvo ia in part a measure of their failure to approach women as 
whole individuals. Programs t^xat deal with women merely as repro- 
ductive beings can hardly Brijpg about the broad ft>cial changes pre- 
requisite to fundamental changes in attitudes^toward family size. One 
straw man that badly needs knocking down is th^ population |>lan- * 



ner who expects that, in the absence of some intrusion, ^omen will 
simply, go on breeding as long ^s they are able/The assumption that 
there is a child-shaped void in the heart, mind, and body of every 
woman creates an adversary rela^onshipi?etWeen woi^en and popu^ 
lation planners. The confKct is unproductive^for both sides, and un- 
necessary as well, far though th^.jnay have different gods upper- 
most in their minds, the two have a great deal t)f common ground to 
cover. 

Both women and men need to have some sense of ^purpose and ac- 
complishment in li^e. Few people have a vast array of choices ^bout 
how to find tjiat sense of fulfillment. For many, the answer is so ob- 
vious that it hardly, amounts to d choice. One takes one's- place in the 
published order of one's 4mn(ediate surroundings— whether as hirAl- 
laborer, teacher, merchant, bureaucrat, landlord,' housewife, farmer, 
or some combination of such roles. The context defines thje possibili- 
ties for evervope, but it usually defines them more narrowly for 
women than for men. . . * ' 

For most women, purpose* and accomplis|iment hav? been defined 
largely— and sometimes almosl exclusively— in terms qf motherhodd.' 
What must be realized, hbwever, i^' tfyii^e centrality of women's 
maternal role is a social construct, not a biological trait. Family plan- 
ning orogrWs that fail to grasp that point, hdwever well-intentioned 
they ire, adopt an attitude toward woii)en that is fundamentally co- 
ercive. "What can we do to n\ake them stop, having all those babies?" 
is an approath. that, no matter how much it relics on carrots rather 
than on stick/; views women as objects to be mariipulated rather thin 
as partners in axommon endeavor. \ 

0 

I * ■ I . ' * 

Social system/ whose positive images of Women are all linked to thf 
reproductive role leave women on|y one path to a sense of purpose 
and accomplishment. Most societies have gone further; constriKting 
formidable roadblocks along every other path.* A constructive ap- 
proach to corvtroltine populatioq growth would l>e one that sought \6 
dismantle the roadblocks' along" v^omen's alternate paths, and indeed 
helped them open new paths toWard futtiilment. 



'Tor mast women, purpose and 
accomplishment have been defined largely 
' —and sometimes almost exdusively-rin 
« t^jms of motherhcKkl/' 



Wpmen have many different kinds of needs, just a^ men do, such a 
claim on economic ijesources, physical healtn and comfort, security, 
approval from others, part^gpation in the life of the community, 
personal autonomy, love, ana recognition. The answer to the peren- 
nial question /'What does w9man want?" is located somewh^ in that 
thicket of needs. Maternify can realistically be vievyed by women a^ a 
m^ns-of fulfilline their owij needs. Where wom^ ace isolated within 
their families, lack opportunities for remunerativer employment, and 
are blocked by .illiteracy from contact with the larger society, their 
choices among possibly means to fulfillment are so narrow that child-" 
bearing stand^ out clearly as the preferable alternative. Parenthood* 
has its owR^^ntrinsic rewards^ but the Ways in which it serves other . 
need^ should not be overlooked. If policies and programs can be de- 
signed to helpwomen achieve their goals by means otn^ than mother- 
hood, two very impo/tant^objectives can be met at dflbe: nising the 
status of "women and lowering the birth tate. 



Impact of Education 



The impact of-women's ^ucation on fertility has been closely studied.' 
In the search for a quick fix to the population problem, policymajcers 
hivye seized upon studied showing tnat educated woi]nen tend to nave 
fewer children ft\an do unschooled \vomen. The impH^ prctmise of 
this research seems almost too good to be true: t^at tne pursuit of the 
relatively uncontroversial goal of ui^iversal education might, pr6vide 
a ]cey to tne delicate and bifterly contested issue of p>opulation control. 

In almost every country^ the^ore eciucation women have, th« fewer ^ 
children they bear. For example, ih a 1972 study from Jordan of 
women aged 30-34, illiterate women we!Ve found to-haye an average bf 
6.4 children while 4hose with a primary- school education averaged 
5.9. For secondary- school graduates, the average }vas 4.0; and for . 
univerj5ity-c|egree nolders, only 2.7 children.* Studies in Turkey and 
Egypt showed/ the same pattern. In Turkey, the average number o^ 
cnudren ransed from 1.4 for college graduates to 4.2 for unschooletf 
won\en. In the Egyptian survey, women*who had finished university 

II C • / 7 .... 
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averaged less than four children/ compared v^ith in©re than seven 
3 for illiterate^^onrten.2 ^ ^ 

The inverse^c^relation between women's education and fertility can 
be seen inlrToyt countries, "there are a few interesting exceptions. In 

K Indonesia, for example, birth rates are generally higher among women 
with mt)re education. This apparent contradiction to the usual pat- 
tern is explained by the fact that most. Indonesian women who /nan- 
age to get an education come from higher-income families. At all 
economic levels, the traditional Indonesiaj^ society values 'large num- 
ber? of children, but only the relatively well-off can afford to put 
the ideal into practicp-just as it is only the relatively well-off who can 
afford to keep .their daughters in* school. The relationship between 
^ucation and fertility is so closely entangled with the income-fertility 

. flnk that the direct influence of education is obscured. Within a 
single incoiTtc class^ howeVfer, the* difference in birth rates for women 
of different educational levels seems to follow the expected pattern: 
the more education, the fewer children.^ 

Obviou-sly, there is mere to the. relation*^hip between education for 
women and Ipwer fertility than simple cabse and effect. Because it is 
easy to measure the amount of women's formal ^choolingl and to 
count the numbersv^f their children, if'i is tempting to Took lat these, 
two variables in isolation. But it is clear that other factors ent^r the 
fertility equation, and they ,may reinforce, contradict, or supplant 
the impact of education. It is important to try to understand tHe 
whole ei)uation, otherwise, a policy designed to produce one' effect 
. mignt end up producing an entirely different one;, 

« * 
^ There are several ways in which education can influence women'st 
fertility. First, ^women are exposed as students to new sources and 
new kinds erf information. Secfondly, • by taking women outside 
^ their immediate famtties, school may bring about a change in their 
' self-images, fostering independent values ahd aspirations. Thirdly, 
exposurf to education— even if if is indirect— can change the nature 
of maternal ambitions* "mothers who want their chilclr^n to go to 
schx>^ have an interest in limiting their families to the number of 
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children they ran afford to educate. Finally, education may motivate 
women to pursue ^activities outside the family, and equip them with 
the skills to do so. ^ 

Ju • ' ' - ' ' 

il^The basic ability to r«ad and Write enables a woman to r^ach out 
'\iVcyoiul her immediate circle of human contact to a world of new 

j^tas and facts. The written word is the cheapest, mos\ durable, 
* ttlost accessible medium of indirect communicati^.^ Virtuall^i^very 

iUtional development campaign has *inass literacy as one of its pri- 

P^jy Koals, for an illiterate population, once out of .earshot, is uji- 

reichable. ' ^ ' • ^ ^ 

Len^, writing during World War I, wheip88 percent of .Russian 
^mibh were' illiterate, ^acknowledged th/ importance of literacy 
to iniormed participation in politics. '^A 1>crson who can neither read 
nor Wtite, he said, "is outside politics; he must first learn ihp 
ABC^, t\vithout which there can be no such thing as' politics, only 
rumot^/^ gossip, fairy tales, and prejudices."* Lenin's concern was 
politil|d^^articipation, but he mignt* just as well have been writing 
abfiUt ^tnt informed practice of family planning. ^ % 

Today, ylugher proportion of the world's women can read and write 
than ever lef ore. Yet population groWth has meant that the absolute 
number of jUiterate vOomen continues to swell, having already reached 
half a billioii in 1970. Like other scarce resources, education tends to 
be offered preferentially to ihales; ttearly two-thirds pf the world's 
illiterate population* is female, and that proportion is, increasing. As 
the Aumber of men unable to /ead and write rose by eight million be- 
tween 1960 3^nd 1970^ the number of wpmen so handicapped' in- 
creased by 40 n(\illion. In /\sia, Africa, and the Arab states, the female 
illiteracy rate Is ^^s much ars 25 percentage points hi^hfer than the male 
rate.*' * - - A 

t • • , ^ ^ ^ 

The countries with the lowest^irth r^tes in the world ^o have high 
levels of female education. The countries of Eastern Europe ahd 
Scandinavia, the Soviet. Uniort, Germany, Britain, Japan, Canada, and 
the United States ait have birth rates near the replacement level; some 
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^. of l^ese countries' populations are actually decreasing slightly.* In 
J^Q all oijE ^em/ equal numbers of boys aad girls are*enrel]ed in school, at 
least^iq?. to the syecondary level. Dem^rk, Finland, Sweden, Canada, 
Russia,^ and the y\ited States^ annually graduate ^re girls than boys 
from high schogl. Ifh^e U^^ited States, college enrollment was 52^ 
I Ijercent female in 1977.^ 

In thejhird World, the pountries that have the lowest birth fates are 
also the ones with relatively high levels of education, "for women as 

^ well as for men. Most, though not all, also have higher average in- 
comes than their neiehbors. Argentina, Uruguay, South . Korea, 
Singapore, and Sri Lanka are among the countries with these charac- 
teristics. . §rf Lanka is particularly interesting because \t is poor. Its 
low birth rate cannot be attributed to economic development. Rather, 
the move .tcfv^ard smaller families in that country ifs usually attributed 

. to the high l^el of social! services, including income-distribution pro- 
grams such as £ood subsidies; widely 2^vailable medicaf care 
nas I6we^ the infant mortality rate by 70 percent over, the last 25 
years); and education.' ' ■ \ *■ 

/ ' ^ v. ' 

2 Basic ^education can have both a direct and an indirect effect oh fer- 
* tHity.^Literacy facilitates the distributfbn ottirtH contu)! information 
—not only ihformation, about obtaining services, but also the more 
basic uncferstanding of how and why different methods wOrkV and ^ 
of the advantages and disadvantages^of ^ach methchd. Information is 
a great aniidote lo tht fears and misapprehensions^that surround this 
sensitive subject.^ An opinion survey of women m Jordan in 1972 
found a dramatic correlation between educational levels and attitudes 
toward family planning. Women wefe asked whether they approved 

^ . or disapproved of family plafining: of those, who disapproved, "50 
percent were illiterate, 16 percent nad received primary education. 3 
percent h^d atte;\ded preparatory school, and 0.6 percent had at- 
tended secondary school. No university women disapproved of family 
planning.''^ ' 

On the basis of observations like those in the Jordaniai) study, t)p- 
timrsm about the acceptance of fanjjly planning is bound to grow as 
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women s access to ecfUcation improves. In mdst countries today, girls 
stand a better ..chance of going to school than their jnothers did. ] 
The generational differences can be startling, so rapid is the pace of 
change in some regions. In a Javanese village studied by'Valerie Hull, » , 
th^ proportion of wpmen who had never been to school declined from 
^ two-thirds of *tht women aged 30-39 to about pne-fifth^ of \hose 
aged 20-29, and then to tmly one-twentieth cff the group aged 10-19 
years. i<> In Tunisia in \966, 34 percent of women aged IS-W w^e ' 
literate, compared to 3 percent of those aged 35-44.ii If the increas- 
ingly larger ranks of educated women inJ*ese countries follow pat- 
terns of childbearfing similar to those-^ educated women in ihost 
other xou'ntries^ (a^d in the older age groups of their own), national 
population groWtli rates could fall quite dramatically. 

* 1 * ' » 

The hoyv and wHy of birth planning can be taught alorig with basic 
literacy skills. Inpeed, educational programs are more effectiye' when . 
they use teaching materials th^t are relevant to their students' lives. 
A reading lesson can include information on agriorttural methods, 
nutritiofi, or fafnily planning. Several programs have be^un td in- 
corporate such material into adult literacy training. " , ' 

Population education should not be' cojifined to adults, however, for 
attitudes abgut famijyrsize are formed early in life. The Korean Edu- 
cational Development Institute recently completed an extensive* revi- 
si9n of all public- scho<>l textbooks. As the changes are Implemented 
nationwide in 1978, population aJucation will be incorporated at 
^ every level of the curf iciHum. The revisions, are designed ta promote 
sex>ial equality, to attack the deep-seated parental preference for 
sons, and to instill an appreciation of the national as well as the per- 
sonal consequence's of higner fer til ity.i* , % 

In the lohg run, the process of going to school maV be as important 
as course content is in changing basic attitudes about childbearinc 
and family planning. People who have, been educated h^ive some ex- 
perience of mastering- the unknown—even if tfie unknown is nothing 
more fermidn^le than the alphabet. Education is a doorway to knowl- > 
edge and confidence- two essential components of independerttrde- 
cision-making. ^ 

11 



For !nany women and girls; the classroom is the first and perhaps the 
*|2 only setfing in which they perform as indfviduals rather than as 
members of a particular family, the only context in which they can * 
' achieve a sense ©f worth and' identity that'does not come from their, 
'-toles'as wives oV mo^^ers or daughters. In this, the school serves hot^ 
^only as a source of y\^w knov^edge about thcf worlcff outside their 
^ *imm€!jdiate comii\unitiQs, but as a source of new knowledge about 
**> themselves as welt. ' ' ^ . 

^ , . ^ . ° * <^ 

w Education confers stafu&in its own right, arrd may also give a woman 
4cces§ to prestigious activities that rival childbearing ;n their ability 
. • . to secure for'her an approved place In 'her social universe^ "^'^ 4|L 
dpnesian Village recently, an Americari visitor was surprised* to mi<^ 
young"' wornati with only^one child al the* head of the local womerup 
organization in commuTvHy^whjte advanced a^e an^ high fertility 
,are revered. He was told that the village wciayn had selecte^her for 
. the position, despite her youth and inexperience, because she was the 
• most highly' educated among tK^fm. This particular ^oman seemed to 
have cirCum^nted the l^rge-family rout^ to a ppsitidn of respect in 
her comjnunky." „ . • 

The availability and prestige of education m^y alter a woman's per- 
ception of her maternal role^even if she herself has not been to schp^J. 
. In rich counjtri99'iand poor alite, mo^t people .view education as pre- 
requisite to a good job and general social ad^^ncernent. It is, ac- 
^' cordingly, something thatv most ^parents want ToF their children, it 
may assume particular importance in societies where the traditiofial 
framevyork of social status is weakening or has broken dov 



^ lown. EducV 

tion is tM^reat leveler, and the dream of the brighrchild of \ux]^ _ 
origins who 'achieves high distinction is / powerful* on^ all 'over thi 
wot^ld. ^ ' ^ )f 

Even where education is technically- free, there are ccSts ^associated 
with sending a child to schpoL C#sh outlays may be Required for. 
books or unifvms. The child'siabor in the household must be re- 
placed by the work of other Rrmily members, by hiring h^^ or 
simply by doing without some services. The cost of highei* education 
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. . is -gr^at in relation to average incomes i^ most countries. Many^ 

parents dteide, therefore, to limit*their families to the number of^ 13 
children they think they .can affo|rd to educate. A few educated diil- 
dren are .seen to provide greater status and security for their parents, 
Specially in the face of crowded, competitive job iQarkets. * / 

^ * ^ Where education Is highly Valued and extpemely competitive, parents • 
may devebp high emotional iind psychdlogical stakes in their child- 
^ ^ren's schooling. The Japanese have coined a word for the women \vho' 
m^kes a full-time career of shepherding her offspring /through the 
academic minefield; it translates' roughly as ^'education motner."" * 
^vThe Japanese education motj^ers, and their counterparts in bthet 
* - countries, invfest enormous time ar\d energy in thefr children. Many, 
parents feeP that a faihily cannot fulfill its responsibility ia more than 
two children. In a^l^69 surVey,* Japanese wivtes were asked to>give; 
tneir reasons for practicing contraceptidn. Mor.e than hal£ of the 
Women surveyed said that one of' tneir motives was "to give the^ 
children a good educaUoh," and in fact this was th^ most frequently 
*^ heard' answer. By contrast, only one 'in five gave econot{iic con- 
. V straints as a reason for limiting ^artyly size.- The more highly educated 

- the mother herself was, the more, likely slW^Ws to consider %the ' i 

• children's education an important rationale fox family plaitnj^g.^^ ^ 

Another way in Syhich education acts. to lower fertility is by rrfakirjg ijt n 
more likely *thit a womant will be employjed outside the home. *TheL , 
relationship betwe^ Shployment and* childbearing is * considered in (. ^ 
..^ the next section; the Impact of edtAcation on employment fs discussed /, 

* beloW. « ^ * ' • / ^ ^ > 4 

The education-empl^ment link is especially stroiig if a wohian^ 
^fchooling extends though the secondary levR, and secopdary-scho^ 
enrollment of women is increasing in^ most 'countries. In 1967, 60 
^i-vJ*ates rep>orte<jl to JJNESCO that more than^46 pjercent of, their stOr, 
dents in ^econdary^.schools were female. Jn* 1950, ohly.30 countri^' 

- reported that they nad paspd the 46-palent mark. In' most cases, ' 
the eproUment pt gi^s 'nas been increasing more rapidly than that 

t>f boys, thpugh discrepahci^ stilj exi^t in many region^. For exam^ 
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Pje; in North Africa and the Middle East, only one-fif;th to one- 
14 ^^^^^ of thi? secondary.^hool . stydenl;s are women.** This helps 
to explairi why female employment rates in the region are aihong ' 
the lowest in the world.' In Egypt, Syria, ^nd Turkey, 21. percent/ 
of female secondary-school graduat^ , were in* the nonagricuU 
tural labor force ir\ the early 1960s, compared with just 4 percent of 
the ^omen with only primary. schooling.*^ 

. An analysis of the participation of married women in the Brazilian 
labor force according to their levels of educatibn reveal^a pattern that 
is found in many developing countries.*' (See Table iT) Tjie propor- 
tion of illiterate women who were in the formaj labor force in 1970 
*Sva^ only about one-«ighth that of secondary- school graduates. The 
discrepancy widened to a factor of ten when illiterates were com- 
pared y^ith university graduates. Overall employment rates for * 
wom^n in Brazil are almdst as low as they are in Egypt, Syria, and 
Jurkey-Jnit in all four countries, two out of three female college* 
gradud(|IWork. ^ " 

» J ' V ^ 

Table 1: Labor Force Participation Rates for^Married Women in Brazil, 
by Level of Education;^1970 ^* . 



Level of Education 



Illiterate 

Elemientary incomplete 
Ele military complete 
Lpwer secondary 
Higher secondary ^ ^ 
University in(?omplete, ' 
University compete ' 
All levels ' J^^^r 
Source' Glaura'Vas^iM de Miranda 



Share 
in Labor 
Force 


Share 
Population 




\ (percent) • 


^ 6,3 


39.6 


7.2 


32.0, 


12.1 


21.9 


21.4 


3.0 


49.4 


2.9 


54.2 


0.1 


65.8 


0.5. • 


» 9.9 


100.0 ' 
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"the higher employment rates pf educated wopieo v^ill have little 
impact on the gener^ level of temale employment or on overall fer- 1^ 
lility rates, hovyevei^if educated women form oaly a tiny fraction of ' 
the female populatiori. In Brazil, in 1970, less than 7 percent of all 
married women hAi gone as far as sec9ndary school. The low aver- 
agCL level of education w^s^reflected in a low bvfrall lab6r force par- 
ticipation rate.^' ^ 

The Brazilian example, though discouraging,^ does hold out the hope 
that women's participation in the labor force might rise dramatically 
if theif access to education were improved. The possibility depends, of 
course, on employment being available to the wpmen as they emerge 
Jrom the schookr Otherwi^, they wiU have little' altemiitiv* to- a 
career of- childbearing. 

The highest employment rates are found J^among women who have . . 
taken ad^nced, professional training. In the United States, 91 per-^ 
cent of the women who earned doctojal degrees in 1957-58 ^ere 
holding jobs eight years later Increased feqiale enrollment'in graduate 
and pro/essionai^ schools is therefore a ^ron^ndicator that the num- 
ber of women working will also^ increase— and that, in torn, bodes 
well for the birth rate. Among American women, vrofessional- school 
attendance has been moving up sharply. Tl^eir ^hare of law-school 
enrollment rQa& tram 3 percent in 1960 to about 20 percent in 1977. 
American medical school deans predict that one-third of their stu- 
d^nt^ will be women in 1984, up from 18 percent in 1974 and from a 
mere 5 percent it) years ago. The women whp attain advanced, pro- 
fessional training are both prepared for and committed to careers.^^ 

Women's Work . 

When China launched its family planning program in^the 1950s,, its 
leaders staunchly maintained tnat the country /had no population 
problem. The rationale for bix^ planning was that it would enable 
woi^en to work, and thereby to^make a contribution to national de- 
velopment.^^ Today, development planners tend to look at the con- 
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nection from the other side: it is hoped that wi)men's employmerjl 
lO will lead to a lower tjirth rate, and thereby makf the uphill climb io 
prosperity a little leh steep. ' ^ - , ^ ' 

^ ' I* 

It is easy to visualize the wa^s in which childbearing interferes with a 
woman's w^k. Wha^ is not so clear is how and why emplo.^ent dfe- 
^ ters childbearing. It is generally true that countries with a lov\^ birth » 
rate tend to have a relativel;)^ high proportion of women working, 
though the correlation is by no means perfect. The. association be- 
tween ^th^tjvp factors is consistent enough, hgwever^ to make the 
rising fenrnle^ployrrtent rates in many pifrts of the worl3 a cause for 
optimism about the chances of slowing population grptvth. 



The proportion of adult women who are ^n the formal labor' force 
varies enormously froln country to country, and the trends are far. 
from uniform. In most of the aavanced, industrial countries, women's 
labor force participatioo is high. Vyith .a few exceptions among the 
more traditional societies like Spain and Italy (whicli. ajso have Some 
of the- industrial world's highest birth rates), more tfTan a thTrd of 
adult wpmen in developed nations are in the labor force. In Eastern 
Europe and Scandinavia, the proportion IS well (^er half .y 

In some of, the industrial countries, the' proportion of Women who 
are in tlie labor force has increased dramatically since the late 1950s. 
Australia, Canada,. Sweden, and the United States are among those 
that have experienced rapid rises. These counrtries also have birth, rates 
so low that it is possible jheir pc^pulations could b> stabilizecLby 1985 
or sooner." A 1977 stlidy showed that the decline if\ the U.S. birth 
rate sifice the late 1950s htis been ^oportional to the increase in the* 

^ number of women of childbearing age hpWing*jobs. The coftventional 
wisdom about fertility patterns is fhat births tend to be more-numer- 
ous iji prosperous times and to level Q^f in periods ^of recession. Yet 
during the past 25 years, the U.S. birth rate ha^been riuntjingft^unter 

^ to economic trends. The study concluded that-ftie besf 'ej^pla nation for 
the contradiction lies in the rapid rise \n the number of womenwork- 
ing, though no* causal connection between the two treiw" 
nitely proven.^* ^ ' r 
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A rising female employment rate 'associated with a decliiung birth rate 
is not nei^rly so consistently observed among the developing coun- 17 
tries. In some— like Thailand, Malaysia,^ the Philippines, and In- - \ 
donesia— the work rate for women is on* a par with the industrial j 
/Countries, yet birth rates are also high, though declining slowly. In 
others, such as Sri Lanka and Chile, birth rate$ are relatively low 
although the proportion of women working is also low. South Korea 
and Taiwan are representative of a third group, countries: that seem 
to be experiencing the transitic^i familiar to the industrial world, 
^th birth r^tes falling as female'labor force paiiicipation rises. There 
is a fourth group comprised of countries whera little improvetnc^nt is 
occurring jnjrither category: women do not wgrk outside the home in 
large 'nt^befs^nd they continue to have many childreiv, 
» • • 

The most discouraging countries in the fourth group are those in 
which wop[\en's employment ot>portunities are actually declining. In 
India,, the proportion of adult women counted as being ''economically 
active" Was 28 percent in 196L By 1971,*it iiad declined Jo a mere 12 
percel^T!.^* In Peru, ij# proportion dropped from 22 percent in 1961 
to 15 percent in 1972*." In deteriorating econoirJes, the quality of 
wpmeh's work has tended to decline along with its quantity, with jobs 
' i^'the modern sector the first, to become inaccessible to women. 
Guatemila in 1950 had 193 male workers in the nonagricultural labor 
force fjr every 100 female workers. By 1973 the men outnumbered 
the women by 229 to JOO— and two-thirds of these women worked as 
maids.*' , 

\ * " * 

With such an array of observed patterns, it. must be clear that the 
relationship between female employment and fertility is not a simple 
' on^. In the firjt place, working is not a matter of choice for extremely 
poor wonien, or for women who are he^rds of households. No matter 
npw many children a poor woman in Indonesia, rural Africa, or ur- 
ban Peru has, she must go on workin^for her own and her family's* 
survival. Her "job c6mnr|itment" is absoliite. -Fertility control is often 
involuntai;y, the result of long separations between "Houses as one 
or. both travel in search of work, a'^tgher incident of divorce, • ^ 
secondary sterility owing to ill health, or the inability to marry be- ' 



cause of poverty. Thus, under, conditk)ns of extreme poverty, work 
women cannot*^be seen as an alternative to childbearing/ because 
nei^er oft the two is freely chosen. The question of choice b^omes 
meaningful only when ^omen do have real options— to* work or not 
to work, to have children or not to have children. 

Fpr wpmen who do have an elentent of choice, however ''marginal, it is 
: .important to 'discover what Ifiinds of employment deter childbearing, 
^ and why. There are negative elemervts to the association as well as 
' positive ones. Employment may discourage women from having liirge 
famtlies because th^ dual workload of a working mother is too bur- 
densome. On the other hand, wor^ may encourage women to limit 
their famify si^e by prowling them wfth sources of satisfaction ar^d 
security outside the family. . . ^ - ^ 

Nfost of .the. discussion about the kinds of work that would most 
effectively reduce fettiJity has focused on ihe negative .^de oif the 
equation. The "incdmpatibility" l)etweefi' w9rk ana motherhood has 
been stressed. It has been observed that certalh ^cinds of work seem 
to have a minimal impact on the number of -children a woman has: 
^ agriculturaf Ijbor, cottage'indu^tHes, traditional marketing, and un- 

* 'paid^^ou'^fehold .wo»k."^ The conventional Explanation is thaf these 
. jo^s afe too easily combined with the ^^e of small childre^. Converse- 
. ly, jobs that r^ukfrly take women awa^ ftom homte for lorig hours are 

seen to disc(mag£ childbearing by creating/ in effect, a 'cl)ild-care 
problem. The inverse correlation betweenl employment and fe^ttity is 
therefore expected under conditions of maximum incompatibiUty. 
Hdying.lots of children simply becomes too difficult 'for the working 

* woman. • ' . ^ ^ , * ' 

f The incompatibility a^gyment may fall well 'short of the mark in ex- 
" plainins wny certain kinds of work lower fertility.* Its exceptions are 
themselves revealing: tike kinds of work that are compatib(<e with 
^ child care^W the Very jobs that keep women,, even while working, 
firiAly. within thlnr tradition^^ roles. TtnFy^do little to change the 
worker's reutipns wilier family, her exposure to the outside world, 
or her status and sen^\£aMtonomy. . /* 



*'Work 0ia^ encourage women to limit 
N their family size by providing them with 
sources^ of satisfaction and secucLty 
outside the family," 



The inverse correktioh between work , and fertiUty ,may )hQld true 
even for tfif4itional jobs when those jobs do something ,tp* set a 
woman apart from her usual 'context of home, family, pr farm. A 
1974 study from- Bandadesh, .for ex^m^le. showed^ that-'womefi 
working in agricubtfTPS^ ad l<f vet fertili^ than e^petted. , Adrtenne ' 
Germaine, referring io th© stu3y7>»atel^t is plausible in the B^ii>g- \ • 
ladesh context toNargue that agricultural \vork that stakes wAinen' ^' 
out 9f their*honiesN^adens their hdrizoh^^, changes theii^ relatipn,-*'!^ 
. ship to their' husbahaSL and therefore. contriBlftes to cont»»acQptivi» * 
practice. Such a jdb iMy expose a'w&man to the /opinions arrtd 
problems of oth(u;^omeii J^dseh her absolute .dependence ojb hei» ^ 

* Family for ^econpnult and psycnqlogical support, ^ncreas^ her' frfee-. ^ 
dom of movement, dr brJig her into contact with new id^a> andf 
sources \aF information/Sir other words*. workiAg^' outside of heir^a- 
ditional setting may enable a woman to >see herself apart^froib oei** 
immediitc fa'mily, where her 'primary reason'for being jts^^ntoj^rhodd.* 
The job* is a mirror m which the working* woman sey* <^ecte^* 3 
differeni jmage of' herself. The* »ntf^. self -image, may *be'» a fwbre*. 

^.important inflqence on. hy fei|ility than the \inc;ompatibiUty of 
home and work Toles. ' • * ► * 



The incompatibility argument can lead to destruttive* policies 'b^sed 
on the conflict between working w6men's twoTole^. Such policies 
may backfire: whjen the pressure of cojnl>jninj2 . ezn^loyxnent 'and 
motherhood increases to such * a lev^l that somethi'rxg has*%k) eive/^ 
what give? may well be' work., The logic of incompatihilit^^os to 
low priority for child cafe, maternity 'Uave, .and nursing titn^/for 
working mothers, for . fear ' that such ' support- might make^ it^ 
too easy for women to combine work and jnQtnerhooo. ThJs' line« <rf,^ 
reasoning underestimates -the cjegi'ee to which, child-care andtotKer.' 
support services expand woiyieivs options by releasing theii: tijft^ and , 
energy from purely domestic activities. - , ^ • 



Ignoring the need. for social services ki' assigt parents <fould, in ' 
fact, have a strong pro-natalist inwact: The absence pf day caje ]for, '\ 
childrenr, maternity leave with joD protection, and related pajjlic ^ V 
or-'' private services pOshes women firmly into, the jole of •full-time . 
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mortierhodd hff. making it -difF^ult for thenf to shoulder a dual 
20 role. Few women (or men) wiliini,}/ dedde to forgo parenthood f 
altogrther. Yet any. woman who undertakes to combine motherhood 
with a career, ..or some/<6ther ^non-maternal role, will firvd herself 
much more likely to succeed in both ')i she limits ^e number of 
childrfih she has Lack jpf social services pushes women "toward an 
all-oAothing choice between committed employment an3 parent- . 
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Another approach to the employment^fertility link emphasizes young 
women's earning ability as an incenHve for parents to avoid arrang- 
mg or encouraging early marriage for their daughters. As a Malay- 
siait rur^l development expert explaine4 an American observer! 

able to see that even girls can get Jobs nowadays . . . Jn 
previous times a "girl was an economic burden to a large family, so 
there was^pressurfe to get rid of her irt marriage as fast as possible; 
but nowadays gir}^ can be seen as an economic advantage instead of i 
liability."-^ 0>4^ 



Delaying women's marriage does, of cours^u&ually dday their entry 
into the childbeariixg cycle. Even a shbrt pJHbd of employment' has 
merit from a demographic point of view, for .young women would be 
producing chea^ shoes or textiles rather than babies. It is not neces- 
sarily liberating for women, h<Wver: it can change, the way in 
which young women are e^loited.by their familie^ but fail to 
relieve them from exploitation. From the .pofftt of view of the young 
vyomen, the result may be no improvement, on their previous condi- 
tions; marriage and children may, in fact, provide a welcoiH^ escape 
from a low- level job. The empliDyment episode is tempting as^ basis 
for policy because it does not seem \o demand the broadly-kwiSi^ 
social rhrw i M. th^^ Building a genuine basi? for independence among 
-women wouT3 require. • s r / 

Exttployment may be a genuine learning experience for somesjoung 
women— the beginning of a sense of ^sonal autonomy, responsi- 




bility, rising expectations, and / economc • and psychological irvide- 
pendence from tneir families. But fo'r many women, a low-level jqb 
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is 9 grindiij^experience. ^Ilta^al strike by South Korean gar- 
ment workeif in May 1977 cafflr attention to the working condi- 

* tfons of ^oung women iri^one particular factory. Most of the workers 
at the NairtyeoAg Nylon Comoany were women in their early twen- 
ties.; Their pay ranged from U.S. $*24 to $63 a month for working 
six-day weeks^and they were bjetter.off than' many other young fe- 
male wArkers.^^tStatistics issued ^earlier that year by ^ the ^oilth' 

• Korean Office of Labor Affairs reported that $0 percent of the work- 
ers earijing less than the official minimunt wage of $42 per month 
yveft wAmen, more than l^lf of whom were under. 16 years of age. 
The miipritv of these won\en> work eight to t^n hours per day, six 
days ameex; a third were said^o work, more than 15 hours each 
worklMday.^2 , ' ' - 



^ lob that* allows a worker no control over the'-*vork''environment is 
unlikely to be •liberating.^ In a vocational training center outside of 
' Sfax, Tunisia, a young woman explained to ferdita Hyston how h'er 
work replicated tne limiting conditions' of her family life. Her father 
"and brothers were convinced to allow her to go to the 'center only b^ 
virtue o{ its is^olation and/'safety/' and .b^ause hfer income-earning 
ability would be an asset to the family. As the girl explained it, "\ s 
pcame here from one*prison, my home, to another ^risDn, here, ^t 
thi& center, in a rftnote village. When I return to Sfax, 1 will go back 
to the first prison. If ever I miirry, I will go to a third prison, my hus- 
band's home. '^^ Pei^haps the skill Learned at the center ^iH be the 
key to a 'greater sense of autor^pnCy for this young woman. If it is 
tiot, ancl nothing else fills the vacuum, It ifi^ unlikely that she will* be 
able to rwist the pressure to have many childr^ when dhe marries.. 

What employment offers to women is, above all, a higher 'degree of^ 
control over their own live§^ A woman who can earn her own livjng 
is net 'entirely tkpendent on others, economically . or^ psychologically. 
atJRionrare' ri] " 



If the CQhMonrare' right, working can satisfy needs that go ^eVond 
sheer physical mainteruince. A description of China's network of 
semi-indtistrial and service jobs for wonjen in jural areas points out 
9ome of the characteristics ^that make empbyment a real altertiative 
^ to childbearing: k - 
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The worktirhe competes with domestic responsibilities, 
the work is highly valued, leadership and responsibility 
.are shared among the workers, ana peers extrf strong 

V pressure on their co-workers to stay on tfite job. Jobs re- 
move young people from the exclusive sphere of 

^ parents' ionuence, an^ expose them' to an egalitarian 
ethos^in a context of peer support.^ ^ * 

This kind of work experience, however idealized this particular de- 
scription may be, is one that can truly "compete" with childbeafing. 
The relationship between employment and childbearing is not siiQply. 
displacement or time and energy spent on one with time and energy 
spertt on the other. It is rather an addition of one source of reward- 
social and psychological as well as economic— to another. Employ- 
ment-poUcies should not try to keep women so busy that they do not 
haM^ time for child- rearing. A sound policy must aim to expand 
wcmnen's choices, on the assumption that women are no more 
naturally inclined to limit themselves to mothlrhood than men are in- 
limit themselves to fatherhood. 

Programs and Policies 




The starting point for a successful policy is to ask the right question. 
For p>olicies dealing with women's roles and population growth, the 
right question id not how fo prevent women from having large fami- 
lies, but rather ^ow to make it possible for them to have small ones; 
Provision of contraceptive and abortion services is one part of this, 
but beyond that lies the far Urger ahd more complex task of changing 
the social^ntext in which decisions about childbearing are made. 

In male-dominated 'societies, children are one of the few resources 
that women control. The less control womer^ have over other kinds o£ 
resources, 4he more firmly they are forced into reliance on childbear- 
ing as a form of leverage on their environments. Vpv many women, 
having large nujj^er of children is the best available means for 
meeting their .owr^eeds. It is not necessarily an ideal method for 
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''Wofltien are no more naturally inclii\^ to^ 
limit themselves to motherhood thafi men i 
are inclined to limit themselves to 
fatherhood/' 



the individual woman: many pre^ancies may undermine her physi- 
cal health, and providing foMhe txeeds of small children may testrict ^3 
her ability to engage in othff^ilctivities. But as we h^ve seen/ most 
women have limited options. Policymakers^might usefully reach for 
' a practical understanding of w^mein's needs, and try to ider^tify the' 
ways in which childbearing contributes to: the fulfillment bf those 
^eeds. _ * ' 

•Fertility still a sign of good |grtune, virtue, and wealth* among 
• many people, and women with la^|e humbers, of children are looked ^ 
upon with high favor. For centuries womefl have been^ told ihat , 
V tnptherhMd is their highest possible^achiev^ent; St. Paul was cer- 
^ talnly n(»he first to suggest that "Women will be saved throuj^ 
bearing cffndren if sfie continues in faitKand love, and holiness with 
modesty." (I Timothy, 2:15) Women% other activities, however, Jiave 
been overlooked and under-rewarded. A woman's work outside the 
home has commonly been seen as a source of sh^me rather than 

f>ride, indicating that a male*"head of household" could not provide , . 
or "liis" family. National account statistics have often overlooked ' i 
women's economic activities when calculating GNP." With other 
activities ignored or frowned upon, and with tne maternal jole glori-,, 
f ied, childbearing is the major source of status for women. ^ ^ 

Among the poor, -both urban and rural, children, often make a net J 
contributioit to the family income. This is changine somewhat in the 
face of compulsory education: children who attend school make less 
of a contribution to, and indeed are often a -drain on^family res<uirces. 
Still,^an estimated 43 percent of all school-age childr^ do notl^end 
school.^ Most of them, of coqrse, live* in poor 'countries * where 
high population growth'rates prevail* 

Help with household tasks fs needed by many, if not m9St, poor 
women, and in the cities children may bring in a significant* cash in- 
come. Child fabor is not seen as exploitive, but as at\ econoipic fact 
of life or even a benign influence <*i children because it teaches 
them responsibility at ah early age. A study conducted in Lima, Peru, 
• • found* that earnings of children between the ages of eight and twelve 



often were essential componenfs of poor families' income. The child- 
rei^ worked at marketing, com^efcial food-preparation, or domestic 
service. In this particular urban setting, children sometimes made 
more mordey than their mothers. The $tudy found ^hat "children had 
sporadically assumed the role of werker and family provider, trans- 
forming ' the mothers (when ill o; giving birth to another child) or 
both parents into their dependents. "^^ ^ 

• 

Few Third World countries have comprehensive, public social- security 
system^. Poverty among old people is not a^ problem ihat is confined 
to poor countries. But in the abs^ce of a government- run sociil 
security system, parents must rely on their offspring for support 
when they themselves can no tenger.work. To be old and destitute is 
a common nightmare. It a fate ifiuch ipore likely to fall upon a 
woman than .a man: women of every agp have fewe/*economic oppor- 
tunities than men and, in nvost countries, women live longer. Chilaren 
may be their only security a^ains^ a poverty-stricken old age. / 

TKere are undoubtedly other practical reasons for having children. 
The emotional reasons are impossible to, quantify, but they should 
not be underestimated. %A study of poor vyorking mothers in Lima 
used a nov^l research tool lo gain some insight into the women's 
personal feelings an4 motivations. A team of researchers structured 
their interviews around a set df photography depicting scenes from 
the daily lives of urban wgr^ing-class ^omen. The ^omen inter- 
view.ed responded most, strongly to the pictures connected with 
pregnancy^ childbirth, and parenthood, i he picture the women 
thought the most beautiful of cill showed a factory worker breast- 
feeding her baby. The research team concjuded: "For nearly, all 
proletarian working mothers; the experience of childbirth and 
motherhood-^in spite of their economic situation— is the most mean- 
ingful experience of their lives, and the only one they can really 
claim as their own. It brines theii0apparentiy, the only real feeling 
of 4vlfillment, a sen§e of sneer being, tenderness, and joy."^* Wom- 
en's programs— indeecf? development programs in, general— too often 
focus exclusively on basic, pn.ysical needs, ignoring th^ f«ct tha^ 
people also have psychological, emotional, or spiritual' iteeds. The 
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"Popuiatio^ pottdes must address 
, themtelve^ to the conditions that 
encourage people t0 have Urge families/' 



emotional sati$f<iction that children may- bring i.nio.a woman's iife is 
an all' too- scarce commodity. 

Among the many reasons fofTiaving children, the four mentioned ' 
^ V aboye-status, income, security, and .emotional satisfaction— are 
powerful enough in tliemsdves to constitute a legitimate* rationale for 
childbearing from the individual's point of view. However, from the 
point of view. of the community— whether local, national, or 'global- 
continued liigh fei^ility is a long-term recipe for disaster. The aim of 
population policy, therefore, must be to reconcile the interests of tl|e 
individual with those of the community. In order to do this f or • 
women, it is necessary to provide alternative, sources of status, in- . 
come, security, and satisfaction*. ^ ^ • 

Over the lon^ terii\, high fertility is unlikely to be reduced signifi- 
cantly by exhortation alone. Population policies must* address' them- 
selves to the conditions that encourage j^ple to have large families. 
, one group of researchers wosking in East Asia maintains: "we 
should, not expect rural families to have smaller families merely by 
I promising them it will improve the quality of their lives. The order in 
which change occurs is CTucial. People first need to experience some 
improvement in the quality of their lives, ideally ^hrough their own 
efforts, and then see for themselves the potential rbr more improve- 
*ment if they have smaller f^milies."^* * 

Population programs have oft^n appealed to'Women'^s self-interest by 
pointing out the health benefits of family dlanning for 'mothers and 
their children. To the extent that they [understand how optima) 
timing and spacing of pregnancies may enhance their children's 
chances of 'survival, 'women may be persuaded to limit their ^fertility. 
Low infant fnortality is recognized as a precondition for acceptance 
of family planning. 

The benefits for her own health, however, may not be a powerful 
enough .'incentive to reduce the number o£ children a woman wishes 
\^\o have. Health is not necessarily given top priority in individual 
' decision-making: witness the number of people who continue to 
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smoke' in countries that have extensive edugational campa^s about 
'} the hazards of tobacco use. Some of the objectives that women have 
in -mind whCTt iivaking decisions about fertility may be more important 
to them than g|pd health. ^ 

Ev^'if maintenance of health is a high priority f ot the individual, U 
mu«^b^ r^ogxiized'tbat people do not make tKeir decisions solely in 
vferiN^f thft?lTown desires, iiowevef njuch they might \vish to do so. 
1 l^ey are coratfained— especially those who live in traditional societies 
where individualism is not a highly valued social ethic— by the needs, 
demands, and expectations of others* A Sputh Korean family plan- 
* ning official, when asked who nfade decisions about. childbearing and 
family planning in a typical Korean family, suggeefed the following 
hierarchy: husband's mother, husbapd^s father, husband, wife's 
* mother, wife s father, wife. In other words, the individual who would 
most directly bear the burdens of having an additional child would 
be the last to be consult^jl about the decision.^* 

It is climated that 10 percent of Axe Korean women who use the 
intrauterine device (lUD) hide the fact from their husbands; it is 
con^mon even for modern professional couples to conceal their con-^ 
traceptive " usage^ from their parents.* The nightmare of faouly 
planners is thfi tearful young wif^ dragged into the cliitic by her 
wrathfuHriotRer-in-law for remov^il 6f her lUD; it has happened 
more than once. Clearly, an important function of population pro- 

9^ rams is to provide support for the individual woman's (or couple's) 
ccision to practice family planning in the face of powerful social, 
cultural, and economic pressures to the contrary. 

Women of childbearjng age can provide the needed support^fos each 
other if they are organized— formally or informally— in ways that 
give them the opportunity to talk to each other about their common 
\ problems, to gain access' to the infprrttation t^4y need^o find solu- 
tions, and to direct their .combined energies and resources to bringing 
about tfie chbsen remedi^. One of the most successful progj^ams 
designed to fpsj^er peer networks among women is the Mothers' Club 
program sponsored by the Planned Parenthood Federation of Korea 
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(PPFK). Originally proposed irf order to help distribute cohttacjptfves^^, 
. and recjuit new acceptors, the clubs have gone far beyond tfie sup-^^ 
port of family planning, though that Temains one of thek tliost ijm-. 
portan^ activities * sf* • 

The village-Uvel Mother's' Clubs in Korea have become cornerstones w 
pf the community devdppment program by^donating their labor, and 
financial resouffis to such community projects as road building,^ 

* drainage improvement, and ^construction .of public buildings. Indi-J 
vidual women also profit dirlctly from membership through the 
•clubs' sayings Vhemes, cooperative income-earning projects, and so 
forth. Club* activities iiave been an* important avenue of upward 
mobility both for their me^ibers artd for the communities of which 
they a part. By integrating family planning with other activifies 
beneficial to the villages, the clubs have 'helped overcome resistance 
to family planning. Jhe Mothers' Club netwcfrk-with ntore^ than 

-27,000 clubs 'and^-wer 750,000 iQembers— cdnstitute& a double^. attack 
dn population growth by providing i^s jitembers ^tli contraceptive* 
services and advice on the orve hand and status, income, and psy- 
. chological support on the other." 

While Korea has a family planning program that turned into an inte- 
\ grated wome^^s^ devetopment program, Cuba has « an Integrated 
•women's development program that Wars incorporated family plan- 
ning as an essential component. The spcmsoring organization is the * 
' Federation of . Cuban Women (F^C), founded in i960^or the explicit 
purpose of bringing won)en into the mainstream of national en- 
deavor. The program focused-initially on adult lijeracy. Twenty-fiVe 
thousand volunteers carried out an almost irolitafy campaign to teach 
the country's residents, to read and write.' The teaching materials of. 
the campaign included practical information on subjects such as 
health care and hygiene; later, vocational training was introduced. 

As ,the government tried bring yvomen inta» the labor force, the ^ 
, FMC prognim developed services to "help working women with their 
> domestic Y/dlk loads. Child-care centers w^e established in housing 
^developments, factories, and schools to care for the pre^hool-/kge 
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children of working morfiers.** TKese services are not yearly com- 
28 prehensive: the* child-care cent?rs in 1970^ for example, could. ac- 
commodate only 10 percent of the country's children aged 45 days to 
school age. The program's greatest' success Kas been in education. By 
1970 almost all women had access to primary-level, education, .and 
women made up half of the university enrollment. Women still work 
mainly>n female-stereotyped occupations, but their participation in 
the laPor force doubled between 1964 and 1970.** 
-^^^ * 

Programs that integrate family planning with development exphcitly 
recognize wjomen as more than mother^. They deal with women as 
individuals and as members of a* community, as people who have the 
latent will and coll^tive power to ipiprove their lives. They also 
recognize that many of women's as^rations are linked— for sn«ller / 
- families, remunerative employment, higher education, self-respect, ' 
and the^approval of one's peers„ 

*,* • 

Programs that, confine "their efforts to £aftf\ily planning 'deal with 
women only in their reproductive fele. A contradictory^ message is ' 
^ implicit: they seek to* diminish the only role that they .explicitly , 
recognize for women. Integrated programs, on ^ the oth^r hanci, sm^t 
port women in a variety of roles. In so doin^, they enhance tW 
credibility of family planning by presenting it as one of a number pf 
steps ihat women can take to build a better life fo^ themselves, , 
their families, their.couxitrtes, and their >vorld'. i 
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